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"Because," he replied, "there a man knows what he
is getting. His wages may be big or they may be small,
but they have a fixed value. He knows what a dollar
will buy. Our ruble has no fixed value. It is fifty ko-
peks one day and ten the next. But even at best we
get nothing for it; there is nothing you can buy here.
What incentive is there for a man to work?'*

THE Soviet policy of making the young generation the
builders of the new order, of systematically forcing
youth to the front, is fraught with considerable
tragedy. Frequently mere boys are put in positions
that are far beyond their age, experience or even capa-
bilities. The result is that they soon find themselves,
either through their own neglect or through the faults
of others, in the examining chambers of the G. P. U.
and consider themselves lucky to get off with a prison
sentence instead of being shot.
In the Sokolniki prison, in Moscow, I came upon a
youth of 22 with the frank, honest eyes of a country
boy, who was serving a two-year sentence. I asked him
under what paragraph he was serving. He named it. It
implied embezzlement and waste of government funds.
I asked him whether he was guilty.
"I suppose I am," the youth said, "because they told
me I was guilty and they sent me up here. But I still
cannot see how I can be guilty when I have not done
any wrong myself."